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So far as I know, there are but two of the Italian portolanos 
of Agnese's time in American libraries, and both of these are 
in the Carter-Brown Collection at Providence. They have 
been acquired of late years. One is undoubtedly by Agnese. 
It is the most beautiful of his works, and well known in the 
history of cartography. The other is a work which in execu- 
tion bears in parts a strong resemblance to his recognized pro- 
ductions. It represents, however, within the same covers on 
some sheets the well-known views of Agnese as to the config- 
uration of the New World, but on others the conjectures of a 
rival school, which made North America an easterly extension 
of Asia. This is a peculiarity which militates against the atlas 
being in all parts the work of Agnese, unless we accept the 
belief of Kretschmer, who avers that Agnese latterly became a 
convert to this Asiatic theory, as shown in a world map in the 
National Library at Naples, and which with no hesitation he 
ascribes to Agnese. He gives a sketch of it (Atlas, XVIII. 
No. 5) which closely resembles a map in gores in the Carter- 
Brown atlas. 

Neither of these atlases at Providence is dated ; nor are 
they signed. It is more diflficult to determine the period of 
Agnese's undated work than that of almost any other map- 
maker of the sixteenth century, for the reason that he was 
inclined to cling to favorite geographical conceptions long 
after they were thrown in doubt by newer discoveries. He is 
generally thought to have expended more care upon the 
appearance of his maps than upon securing correspondence in 
tliem to the latest views. These divergences are of course 
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most apparent in the American parts of his atlases, as it was 
a period necessarily of constant change in the geographical 
conceptions of the New World. 

Of no other cartographer of that time have so many speci- 
mens of work come down to us, and it is by no means certain 
that the catalogue of Agnese's productions is yet complete. 
His method of signing his maps was in these words, or in 
some slight variation of the legend : *' Baptista Agnese, Janu- 
ensis, fecit Venetiis," to which the year and sometimes the 
month and day were occasionally added. By his own profes- 
sion, therefore, he was a Genoese, working at Venice. In that 
city he labored for about thirty years, turning out atlases, 
which usually have from ten to fifteen plates, but in a few 
instances show more than double that number. These at- 
lases commonly have a world map of an elliptical shape, and 
almost invariably on that particular map he marks three or 
more great ocean routes by silvered or pricked lines. One 
of these is the route, as followed by Magellan's ship, to the 
Moluccas, and its return by the Cape of Good Hope. An- 
other is to the Isthmus of Panama, and down the South 
American coast to Peru. His earlier maps also, where the 
Sea of Verrazano is recognized, show a track, called that of 
the French, to an isthmus midway along the Atlantic coast of 
North America, and continued beyond across the Pacific 
towards India. The presence of these tracks on a map hav- 
ing other of Agnese's characteristics is a pretty sure sign of 
his authorship. 

What we know of Agnese's career is almost wholly derived 
from his works ; and at least half of these, as we recognize 
them, are anonymous and undated. There has been some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the length of his cartographical ser- 
vice. Wieser and Kretschmer assign to him atlases in the 
British Museum of as early dates as 1527 and 1529. Kohl 
puts his earliest work in 1530. Harrisse starts his career with 
a group of portolanos known to have been made in 1536. 
Kohl does not trace him beyond 1545. Harrisse and Kretsch- 
mer find his latest work to be in 1564. It is significant of his 
want of care in registering the progress of geographical knowl- 
edge, that in this atlas of 1564, which is preserved in the 
Biblioteca Marciana at Venice, the Chilean coast is still unde- 
fined, though it had been known in Europe to have been 



tracked nearly thirty years. Cartier had established the insu- 
larity of Newfoundland at about the same time, and still in 
1564 Agnese does not recognize its island character. 

Professor Fischer, of Kiel, in 1885 counted twelve of 
Agnese's atlases, of which he had knowledge ; and the editor 
of the Catalogue of the Geographical Exhibit in London in 
1895 gave the number as thirteen. Both of these probably 
referred to Agnese's indubitable and signed atlases. Harrisse, 
who in his French book on the Cabots first reckoned their 
number, revised his count in his " Discovery of North Amer- 
ica," and enumerates twenty-one which are dated, and eighteen 
which are without year, making thirty-nine in all. Kretsch- 
mer, who is the latest enumerator, gives twenty-seven dated, 
and an equal number undated, or fifty-four in all. He claims 
to have added to earlier enumerations, two with dates, one of 
June 8, 1542, in the Vatican, and another of September 1, 1543, 
in the Museo Civico at Venice. In addition he joins to the un- 
dated list six others, of which two are in the National Library 
at Naples, two in the Royal Library at Berlin, and one each 
in the Museo Civico at Venice and in the University Library 
at Bologna. It is fair to say that Ruge, who touches the sub- 
ject in his *' Kartographie von America," does not accept the 
authenticity of all of Kretschmer's newer specimens. Bellio, in 
a section on cartography in the great Italian work commemo- 
rative of Columbus, describes ten of those preserved in Italy. 

There exists more or less uncertainty in determining the 
genuineness of the undated atlases, because of the productions 
of imitators of Agnese's work, though those of inferior skill 
in artistic handling are easily discarded. In the " Catalogue 
des documents g^ographiques de la Bibliothdque Nationale," 
which were exhibited in Paris in 1892, No. 154 is called " Con 
trefa^on des Atlas de Baptista Agnese." 

Though Agnese was conspicuous for his conservative habit 
in geographical views, there are a few marked stages in his pro- 
fessional progress, and it is to show these, as well as his neg- 
lect of opportunities for better knowledge, that it may be 
worth while now to follow his thirty^-odd years of work. 

Harrisse does not apparently accept the views of Fischer, 
Weiser, and Kretschmer regarding the atlases ascribed to the 
years 1527 and 1529, though they seem to be accepted by 
Canale in his " Storia del Commercio " (Geneva, 1886), and 



are chronicled by Amat and Uzielli in their " Studi della soci- 
eta geografica Italiana" (Roma, 1882). 

These dates, 1527 and 1529, correspond curiously to those 
of the two great Borgian maps of the New World, which 
Kohl has illustrated in his " Die beiden alstesten General- 
Karten von America,*' and which in the best opinions are 
the work of the Spanish Royal hydrographer, Ribero. They 
are important as giving emphasis to a type of the American 
coasts which influenced Agnese and was followed for many 
years by the best contemporary map-makers. Up to the time 
of Ribero, the contour of South America had been rounded 
out hypothetically, in distinct resemblance to its actual shape ; 
and this cartographical surmise is shown in nearly all the geo- 
graphical notions which were entertained in American cartog- 
raphy, subsequent to the discovery of the South Sea by Balboa. 
One effect of that discovery, with the observed trend of the 
South American coast on the Pacific side, was to implant con- 
fidence in the separate continental bulk of that part of the New 
World, long before Magellan proved it. This we see in the 
globes of Schdner in 1515 and 1520, in the Hauslab globe, in 
the Lenox globe, and in the Green globe, — a recent discovery. 
The same confidence is expressed in the gores (for a globe) 
which pass under the names of Da Vinci, Boulenger, and Nor- 
denskiold ; and the same features are portrayed in the well- 
known maps of Stobnicza, Apian, Verrazano, Maiollo, and 
Thome. 

It is still the fact that after Ribero had given the stamp of 
the Spanish hydrographic office to a western coast of South 
America, which showed no defined shore line between upper 
Peru and lower Patagonia, most of the unofficial maps con- 
tinued to offer an unbroken coast along southern Peru and 
Chili. This is the case with the Nancy and De Bure (gilt) 
globes, with the well-known Turin atlas, with both the single 
and double heart maps of Finseus, and with the curious olive- 
jar outline of South America given in the map which Miinster 
furnished to Grynseus in 1532, and which is repeated in Vadi- 
anus two years later. 

In the interval between Ribero (1527, 1529) and Agnese's 
accepted popularity (1536), there had grown up a reaction 
from the original conception of America which Columbus had 
advanced in making it an eastern extension of Asia. It is now 



well established that these views of the admiral did not meet 
universal approval in the beginning, and within three or four 
years last passed it has been rendered certain that, after the 
experiences of his latest voyage, Columbus himself rejected 
them, and believed tliat a sea lay beyond Central America and 
between it and India. This evidence we find in the map which 
Bartholomew Columbus carried to Rome, and which Professor 
Wieser, of Innsbruck, discovered in Florence in 1892. The 
maps, then, after about 1510, and for fifteen years follow- 
ing, represent, except when the issue was avoided, as it some- 
times was, a configuration of North America entirely distinct 
from Asia. This is shown in a marked way in a Portuguese 
chart preserved at Munich, which gives an unmistakably Asi- 
atic and American shove to the North Pacific- in 1513 ; and the 
same views are presented in the Green and Hauslab globes, 
the Boulenger and NordenskitJld gores, and in the remarkable 
Stobuicza map, made in Warsaw. 

The work of the globe-maker Schdner is particularly inter- 
esting in this respect. In his globes of 1515 and 1520 he had 
conformed to the reactionary view which Bartholomew Colum- 
bus had set the example for after the last voyage of his brother. 
He made a globe, which is not now known, in which he went 
back to the original views of Columbus, and made Asia and 
North America one and the same. He was induced to make 
this change of opinion from finding that Magellan had not dis- 
covered any continental land farther south. He may also 
have reasoned from Cortes' extravagant stories of Mexican life, 
which others than Schoner associated with the barbaric splen- 
dors of Asia. SchSner continued to hold these newer views 
in 1533, when he made another globe, which has come down 
to us. In the year (1526) following that in which the missing 
globe of Schoner was made, these same current Mexican stories 
are known to have induced Pranciscus Monachus to place a 
map in his " De orbis situ " (Antwerp), which remains the 
earliest engraved cartographical delineation which we actually 
have, of this same theory, which Schoner had adopted, though 
Ayllon in 1520 had indicated it by placing elephants and 
other Asiatic emblems on the Carolina coast. Within the 
next ten years, beside the lost Schoner globe, we count sev- 
eral other specimen maps offering the same characteristics. 
These are the De Bure globe in the great library at Paris, of 
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copper-gilt, with Latin legends, and perhaps of German origin, 
and apparently to be assigned to 1528 or thereabouts ; the 
Sloane manuscript map, in the British Museum, of about 1530 ; 
the double cordiform map of Orontius Finseus of 1531 ; the 
wooden globe of 1535, also in the Paris library, — still an- 
other recent discovery (1881) ; and the long-known Nancy 
globe of the same date. 

Besides these two theories of the North American contour 
which Agnese had to decide between in 1536, there was a cur- 
rent conception which had sprung from Verrazano's voyage 
in 1524, and which had received illustration in the map made 
by his brother, and now in the Propaganda at Rome. It had 
been further exemplified in a MaioUo map (1527) now in 'the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. Further than this the views 
about the west coast of South America which Ribero, in 1527, 
had accepted, in leaving a long gap, where we now place the 
Chilean shore, had earlier been presented in a planisphere, 
now in the Royal Library at Turin, and are likewise shown 
in the Castiglioni map at Mantua (1525), which has recently 
been made generally known in the great collection of docu- 
ments published by the Italian Government in recognition of 
the Columbian anniversary. 

These, then, were the views, more or less conflicting, which 
Agnese dealt with in his own way, when in 1536 he made 
that group of atlases which constitute the real beginning of 
the Agnesian cartography. They show that he gave to North 
America an elongated shape, compressed midway like the 
nipping of an hour-glass, in recognition of the Yerrazano 
theory, but which he lived to discard. For South America 
he accepted the Ribero type. Except for the discarding of 
the Verrazano Sea, he made in the maps that are universally 
conceded to be his, little change during his whole career down 
to 1564, in his continental outline, except that he extended 
his coast line somewhat farther north on the west shore of 
Mexico, and farther down towards Peru on the South Ameri- 
can side. In this judgment we throw out the Bologna atlas, 
which Kretschmer assigns to Agnese. 

There are seven specimens still remaining of the Agnese 
atlases of this early date (1536), and we name them briefly : 

1536^ March 10. Not signed. Discovered in Padua in 
1881, and now in the Correr Museum at Venice. 



1536. Not signed. Kohl thought it either by Agnese or 
Homem ; but it is now generally accounted the work of the 
former. It is in the Bodleian Library. 

1536^ October 13. Signed. Has eleven maps. In the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

1636. ^quinoctialis. Has nine maps. In the Biblioteca 
Trivulziana at Milan. 

1636. Formerly of the Guyon de Sardidre collection (No. 
1912), and later in the collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps at 
Cheltenham, England. 

1636. Not signed. Has twelve leaves. In the Royal 
Library at Dresden. Kohl made a comparison of it with 
that in the British Museum, and found it much the same. 

1636. Not signed. Has only three maps. In the Barberi- 
niana at Rome. 

Besides these atlases, there is a single world-map by Agnese 
in the British Museum, which is signed. Kretschmer swells 
the number of these 1536 atlases to eight by including this 
single map. 

For an interval now of six or seven years, down to 1542, we 
have no dated atlas of Agnese. During this period, though 
FinsBUS reproduced his views of the Asiatic connection of 
North America in his mappamundi (1536) of the single-heart 
projection, that theory continued to be in lesser vogue, but 
in the end died slowly, lasting with some vitality well on 
to the end of the century. The signal appearance of Mer- 
cator forceci a counter action, and in his map of 1638 he 
completely dissevered North America from Asia. He ad- 
vanced upon the Ribero plan of neglecting the Chilean coast, 
and boldly drew it in ; but allowed it to be a " littora in- 
cognita.*' He so far availed of Cartier's discoveries as to 
indicate the land about the Gulf of St. Lawrence as broken 
into islands, — the beginning of an insular Newfoundland in 
the great map-makers, and a recognition of the separate 
existence of that earliest English colony, which Agnese in 
his undoubted maps never reached. The way with which the 
map-makers now treated this northern region, which ever 
since Cabot's day had been well known to the fishermen of 
northern Europe, and of which Cartier had recently proved 
the insularity, is indicative of the varying impression which the 
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explorers' stories had upon different minds. The maps in the 
Ptolemy, of 1540, give it a distinct insular independence, while 
the maps of Homem, a Portuguese cartographer now coming 
on the stage, treat it as Agnese always did. The Nuremberg 
gores of about the same date (say 1540) which Stevens under- 
took to show stood for the missing globe of Schoner of 1523, 
but which Harrisse and NordenskiSid put at a much later 
date, is equally indistinct in the Newfoundland region. So is 
the Turin atlas, the globe of Ulpius (1542), and the map of 
Alonso de Santa Cruz (1542). On the contrary, we have a 
developed Newfoundland in the Mercator gores (1541), which 
were discovered some years ago in Brussels ; in the maps by 
Desliens (1541) and Vopellio (1542-1543). 

The only change shown by Agnese in this second group 
of his atlases, covering 1542-1546, is a tendency, not always 
marked, to depart from the theory of the Verrazano sea, oc- 
casioning a fuller sweep to the shading off of the western 
coast of North America, much as is also shown in the world 
map of Antonius Plorianus of about this date. 

Kretschmer claims to have added the earliest of this group 
to the hitherto known atlases of Agnese, in one which he dis- 
covered in the Vatican Library, dated June <§, 154^, 

Another, of thirteen maps, signed, and preserved in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, is dated February 12^ 1543^ 
and is said to have belonged to the Medici family. 

The Alfred Huth Collection in London has another signed 
atlas dated a week later, February 18^ 1543, 

Another, also signed, and of the same date, 1543^ is pre- 
served in the library of the Duke of Coburg-Gotha. Kohl, 
who copied this for his collection, now at Washington, com- 
pared it with the Huth atlas, and found the two identical. 
Kretschmer seems in error in assigning it to 1546. Ruge 
gives it 1543. 

One, dated June 25^ 1543^ was exhibited at the Biblio- 
thSque Nationale in Paris in the Columbian Year, and has 
twelve maps (No. 187 of the Catalogue). 

A signed atlas, of twelve maps, dated 15Ii^4y February 5, 
is in the Royal Library at Dresden. 

One of fifteen leaves, signed, and dated May 5, 1545^ was 
brought to the notice of scholars in the " Mittheilungen 
d. K. K. Geog. Gesellschaft in Wien " in 1862, and is now 
in tli^ .*Mtt?cian^ in Venice. 
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Of this group of seven I have examined most carefully that 
in the Laurentian Library, and I suspect it is a fair type of 
the others. There are three of the maps which give America. 
The first of these is the usual world-map, with the hour- 
glass contour for the continent, the Pacific coast extending 
from the Gulf of California to Chili, with a bit adjacent to 
the Straits of Magellan. It has the usual ocean track of 
Magellan. The second map is much the same for the Pacific 
coast lying over against the Asiatic shore. The third gives 
the two Americas ; but it more closely resembles the Ribero 
model, and indicates the north and south entrances to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence without developing the west coast of 
Newfoundland. 

Closely resembling this Laurentian atlas is the one without 
signature or date, and already referred to as being at Provi- 
dence. Major and Wieser ascribed it to Agnese, when it was 
in the Spitzer Collection, and it so closely resembles Agnese's 
work that there is no doubt expressed on the point by the 
later writers on the subject. Spitzer and Wiener, who edited 
the photographic reproduction of it in 1875, undertook to 
argue from the facts of Valdivia's particularly developing the 
Chili coast in 1540, and because the atlas showed no recog- 
nition of it, that it must be assigned to 1539. But these 
critics showed little familiarity with a not unusual igno- 
rance or disregard of such matters in cartographers of that 
time, and better informed examiners have put the atlas at 
later date. Harrisse thinks it safe to place it under 1542 ; 
Fischer, Wieser, and Kretschmer say 1548 ; and Ruge prefers 
1550. That it was made in the formative years of the 
Dauphin, Philip IL, appears from the dedication which it bears 
of Charles V. to his son, who was born in 1527. That it 
is of Italian origin seems clear from the use of that language 
in its legends; and from its close resemblance to the signed 
work of Agnese, there can be little doubt that this cartog- 
rapher made it. It has been discussed by a larger number of 
critics than any other, — by Chavanne, Malte-Brun, Steinhauser, 
Kohl, Ruge, Kretschmer, Harrisse, and others. 

While Agnese was at work upon this middle group of his 
atlases, Sebastian Cabot was using available material (1544) in 
developing the River and Gulf of St. Lawrence, and from cur- 
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rent knowledge putting into completed shape the South Amer- 
ican outliue. Gastaldi, another Italian, was doing the same in 
the Lafreri atlas (1546) and in his Carta Marina in the Ptolemy 
of 1548. The map which is associated with the name of 
Henri II. of France (1546), that of Friere (1546), and one by 
Nicolas Vallard (1547) all show the influence of Cartier and 
the later discoveries. The engraved map in the Spanish sea- 
manual of Medina was equally significant of exploration on 
the South American shores. But Agnese as studiously avoided 
them as he had done in the past. 

The third and latest group of the Agnese portolanos was 
produced in the last decade of his active career, beginning in 
1563. Those of this period which are dated are as follows : 

1553y September 1. In the Museo Civico at Venice. I think 
Kretschmer is the first to note it. 

1553y September 10. This is signed, and is one of the most 
extensive of Agnese's atlases, having thirty-two maps. It is, 
or was, in the possession of Count Dona at Venice. 

1554i July 15. Signed. It was named in 1818 by Zurla 
in the appendix of his " Marco Polo," as being in a private 
library in Italy. The modern enumerators include it in their 
lists ; but I have found no recent reference to its present 
ownership. 

155^, October 20. This is more extensive even than the Dona 
atlas, and has thirty-six maps. It is signed, and is preserved 
in the Marciana at Venice. It has become well known because 
it has been edited by Professor Theobald Fischer, of Kiel, in 
a series of photographic reproductions of old maps, published 
by Ongania in Venice, this one having been produced in 1881. 
The American maps of this atlas are about ten years behind 
the known conditions. The west coast runs up as high as the 
Gulf of California, and with the discarding of the notion of 
the Sea of Verrazano, the continent is given a broader expanse. 
Newfoundland is still a part of the mainland. The legends 
of the maps are mostly in Latin, though some are in Italian. 
Though at the present time there are Agnese atlases known 
to have a date ten years later, Fischer, no longer ago than 
1886, thought this one of 1554 the last work of its author. 
This, with the Philip II. atlas, both having been reproduced, 
are naturally the best known of all. 
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155If, Kretschmer makes this one without date, though Ruge 
arid Harrisse give 1554. It has sixteen maps, and belongs to 
the Collection of Count Giovanni Battista Giustiniani in Venice. 

1555, Cited in the Catalogue (No. 2067) of the LabanoflE 
Collection, dispersed in Paris in 1823 ; but I have not traced 
it since. 

1559. Signed in Spanish, at Venice ; and said to be in the 
Collection of Perez Junquara at Madrid. 

1562, February Jf Said by Kretschmer to be in the 
University Library at Catania. 

156Jf^ May 25, Signed. Eight maps. In the British 
Museum. 

1564' Matkovic, in his " Alte Handschriftliche Schiffer- 
Karten," gives it as being in the Marciana at Venice, but 
Harrisse questions it. 

During these ten years we find in Ramusio (1556), in the 
atlas in the Riccardiana Palace, in Homem (1558), in Mar- 
tines (1558), and in Gutierrez (1562), not to name others, 
something like an even pace kept with advancing knowledge ; 
but we must continue to record the failure of such progress in 
a remarkable degree with Agnese, as long as he worked. 

These atlases, we have seen, thus fall easily into three 
groups, marked by the dates, 1536, 1542-1546, and 1553-1564. 
It is probable that the vacant intervals which these dates dis- 
close were filled more or less by the production of those other 
atlases of the Agnese type which have come down to us with- 
out date. Besides one of these already described as in the 
Carter-Brown Library, tliere are various others, of somewhat 
uncertain number, as opinions vary in some cases about the 
Agnese origin. Ruge enumerates fourteen such, and Har- 
risse twenty-one. Kretschmer gives twenty-seven, of which 
he claims to have added, as already stated, six to previous 
lists. This supplemental group of Agnese atlases consists of 
the following : — 

Paris, National Library. Ten double maps. 

Montpellier^ France. Library of the Faculty of Medicine in 
the University. 

Stockholm^ Sweden. Formerly belonging to Charles XV. of 
Sweden, now in the Royal Library. Nordenskiold describes 
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it as of small size, beautifully executed. He says that this 
atlas and one in his own possession are the only specimens of 
sixteenth-century atlases in Sweden. 

Turin^ Italy, Royal Library. It has fifteen leaves, small 
octavo. Wuttke describes it in the " Jahrbericht des Vereins 
fur Erdkunde." Dresden, 1873. Plate VII. 

Florence^ Italy, National Library. 

Homey Italy. Biblioteca Barberiniana. Originally made 
for Henry VIII. of England. 

Momcy Italy, In the Library of the Propaganda. Thomasey, 
in his " Les Papes g^ographes," p. 133, describes it as having 
fourteen maps. 

Bologna^ Italy. University Library. The American portions 
are reproduced in Kretschmer's Atlas, Plate XXIII.-XXVI. 

Munich^ Bavaria. Royal Library. Ten maps. Peschel 
describes it in the " Elfter Jahresbericht, Gesell. fUr Erd- 
kunde," Leipsic, 1872 ; and Kunstmann's Atlas, Nos. VI. and 
VII., reproduces the American parts, 

Wolfenbilttel, Germany, Ducal Library. Fourteen maps. 

Dresden^ Saxony. Royal Library. 

Vienna^ Austria, Royal Library. It is signed and dated 
February 15, but without year. 

Naples, Italy. National Library. It is figured in Kretsch- 
mer's Atlas, XVIII. 5. 

Glasgow^ Scotland. University Library. Its Agnese origin 
is disputed. 

There are four othera known to be in private hands : — 

London. Fourteen maps. H. Y. Thompson. 

Vienna, Twelve maps. Emperor of Austria. 

Paris, Edmond de Rothschild. It has nine very small 
maps. 

Dijon^ France. Library of Count Malartic. Gaffarel, in 
the " M^moires de la Soci^td Bourguignonne de G^ographie " 
(1889), places it under 1534. 

In conclusion we pass to the consideration of that other 
sixteenth-century atlas in the Carter-Brown Collection. If 
Kretschmer is right in supposing that the Naples map which 
he figures (Plate XVIII.), and which shows the Asiatic con- 
nection of North America, is by Agnese, the same character- 
istics and a corresponding skill in workmanship in parts of 
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this Providence atlas serve to confirm the belief that this is 
also an Agnese work, and that Agnese latterly became a con- 
vert to the views of Schoner and Finaeus, or at least was will- 
ing to offer them as an alternative theory. 

Quaritch in 1886 (No. 362 catalogue, 28,159) offered for 
<£50 an Italian portolano of the sixteenth century, containing 
twenty-eight maps in vellum, drawn in colors and brightened 
with gold. The atlas was without name or date, supposed to 
be of about 1550, and was ''perhaps by Agnese." From Qua- 
ritch's hands it passed to the Carter-Brown Collection. Of its 
maps, five showed the Western Hemisphere. Of these, two 
are of somewhat different workmanship from the others, and 
are drawn on the Asiatic theory. Were it not that in the 
ornamental borders these maps conform to the others which 
do not show that theory, there might be a suspicion that they 
had been merely intercalated in binding. 

It helps us in deciding upon the date of the atlas, and also 
in determining that the maps of both theories are of a like ori- 
gin, that in each, and lying north of the Gulf of California, 
the seven cities of Cibola are indicated in a similar manner. 
Coronado had made his visit to this point in 1540, so that this 
atlas could not be of a period anterior, say, to 1542, and at 
that time the engraved map of Finaeus, advocating the Asiatic 
theory, had been for ten years before the world. The Chilean 
coast is in both theories characterized by the same absence of 
definite contour. Though better informed cartographers had 
profited by Valdivia's detailed information, it saves not a little 
of the discredit to the maker of these maps, that Mercator and 
Cabot, at a still later day, were not much better informed, and 
that another Italian, Ruscelli, so late as 1561, clung to the 
dotted line in this region. 

UUoa had found the water east of the California peninsula 
to be a gulf in 1539, and the full development of that bay in 
the Carter-Brown atlas is another proof that its date must at 
least be fixed as late as the second Agnese group of atlases. 

There is another indication to establish such a date. Orel- 
lana's coursing down the Amazon took place in 1540, and we 
do not find his results in any printed map till those of Cabot 
(1544) and Medina (1545). Before this, the drainage system 
of the South American continent had been imagined to be a 
river rising, say, in northern Patagonia, and flowing into the 






